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You Can Run Ordinary E Model Weaves on a 40" 
X Model Loom at 192 Picks per Minute 


You Can Weave Fine Rayons on a 42” X or XK 
Model Loom at 175 Picks per Minute 


You Can Run a Wide Variety of Difficult Weaves 
from Medium Weight Corduroy to Broadcloth and 
Fine Lawns on the XK Model at Same High Speed 


You Can Weave Broad Sheets on a 90” XL Model at 
120 Picks per Minute 


What Are Your Looms Doing? 
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Japan Promises Reduction 
Exports 


ernment that exports of textiles to this country 
would be reduced was made to the State Depart- 
ment Saturday. However, in view of the fact that there 
was no definite indication as to how the Japanese would 
handle their exports, disappointment was expressed by 
textile men that the statement was not more reassuring. 

“No one can say what the agreement means until it 
has been tried out, but the agreement is purely unilateral; 
and we had hoped for a more normal and definite agree- 
ment between the two nations,” said Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, who 
came to Washington to confer with State Department 
officials concerning the Japanese situation. 

But while Dr. Murchison has been following develop- 
ments closely in his new capacity and was officially con- 
nected with them in his former capacity of Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, he had 
no intimation of this development until after it occurred. 


\ STATEMENT from officials of the Japanese Gov- 


GAVE “ASSURANCES” 


In fact, the sudden call of the Japanese Ambassador on: 


the State Department for the purpose of giving “assur- 
ances”’ was generally interpreted as an effort to stave off 
a more formal agreement, such as had been hoped for. 

Former Governor O. Max Gardner, counsel to the Tex- 
tile Institute, was slightly more optimistic. 

“I think we can regard the agreement as having been 
entered into in good faith and can be hopeful of results; 
but we cannot be certain, of course, until we actually see 
what will happen,” said Mr. Gardner. “Japan realizes 
that we use 90 per cent of her silk output and we are an 
absolutely self-contained country as far as silk is con- 
cerned,” he said. 

Although the volume of textile imports from Japan is 
small, both Dr. Murchison and Governor Gardner regard 
it as a disturbing factor to the industry. 

The State Department accompanied its brief statement 
with a table showing importations from Japan in the first 
ten months of this year. 

The table showed that importations during the ten- 
months totalled 42,530,000 square yards valued at $2,- 
100,000, of which 30,907,000 square yards valued at 


$1,482,000 have been released to the trade, the remainder 
being held in bonded warehouses. The peak for impor- 
tations was $379,000, in March, but they exceeded $200,- 
000 each month beginning with February and running 
through June. Since then they have been much lower, 


the lowest month being $62,000 in September. 
Not SATISFACTORY 


Apprehensions in regard to the new agreement, or 
failure to secure a more definite and binding agreement 
have been heightened by dissatisfaction over the agree- 
ment concerning importations to the Philippines. Under 
that agreement, the Japanese agreed to hold their exports 
to the Philippines to 45,000,000 square meters, something 
less than half of Philippine consumption and considerably 
less than the Japanese volume for the preceding two 
years. 


There has been apprehension that Japan would shift its 
business to Japanese-controlled mills in China. Dr. 
Murchison said that so far that is merely an apprehen- 
sion, but that the Japanese have violated the spirit of 
the agreement by greatly increasing their rayon exports 
to the Philippines. He hopes that situation may be 
adjusted. 

The statement issued by the State Department follows: 

‘The Japanese Ambassador called on Francis B. Sayre, 
Assistant Secretary of State, on December 21, 1935, with 
reference to the suggestion which had been made by the 
Department of State that some agreement be reached 
providing for voluntary control by Japanese exporters of 
their shipments of cotton textiles to the United States. 

‘The Ambassador informed Mr. Sayre that his gov 
ernment authorized him to say that Japanese manufac- 
turers and exporters of cotton textiles have decided volun- 
tarily to restrict their exports to the United States. He 
said further that this self-imposed restriction of shipments 
to the American market is already in force, and that in 
view of the assurance of the Japanese exporters that they 
would continue to hold such shipments to moderate levels, 
there is little likelihood of a repetition of such abnormal 
increases in exports of cotton textiles to the United States 
as occurred during the first six months of 1935.” 
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The Physicist the Textile Industry 


By Dr. Irving J- Saxl * 


NE of the most interesting applications of pure 

science is now taking place in the field of textiles. 

Compared to other realms such as electricity, optics 
or engineering, the scientific investigation of fundamental 
phenomena and the application thereof to technical devel- 
opments is relatively recent in the textile industry. This 
is perhaps surprising in view of the fact that the manu- 
facture of textiles is as old as human civilization. How- 
ever, while organized research has yielded rich returns in 
such comparatively young fields as electricity and com- 
munication, the age-old textile industry has only re- 
cently begun to make use of the potentialities that lie in 
science. 

Today, we will use the same principles of weaving as 
employed in Egypt 6000 years ago. The first real de- 
parture from the primitive methods took place with the 
invention of the synthetic fibres. However, even these, 
after they leave the spinning solution, are substantially 
treated in the same manner as‘of old. Individual fila- 
ments are held together by the mutual friction imparted 
by the twist, making use of laws for binding fibres which 
were discussed for hempen ropes as early as 1638 in the 
Discorsi e Dimonstrazioni Matematiche, pp. 56, by 
Galileo Galilei. With the exception of the fact that our 
frames today are power driven, the spinning wheel meth- 
ods used by our great grandmothers are physically the 
same. The same refers to knitting and braiding. 

While the revolutionizing influence of the science of 
chemistry has long been applied in dyeing and finishing, 
it is only now that physics is being applied properly to 
the analysis and study of textile materials which, after all, 
are primarily a physical medium. They are characterized 
by such terms as breaking strength, elongation, elasticity, 
index of refraction, Poisson’s ratio, dynamic characteris- 
tic—all physical terms. 

If we are to improve textile products, a study must be 
made of the physical properties of the materials used. 
In this manner textile research is closely linked with the 
investigation of the fundamental properties of matter. 
Such physical characteristics as heat conductivity, per- 
meability to air, coefficient of friction, strength, elasticity, 
adsorption, and many more must be investigated as to 
their relation to textile materials if we are to improve on 
the age-old technique passed down from father to son and 
often kept as family and factory secrets. 


I have the greatest respect and admiration for our Mr. 
Black, who in the midst of the depression had the courage 
and foresight to introduce strict laboratory procedures of 
physical research and development into the textile field. 
If anywhere, such work is necessary today in the textile 
industry as a means of bringing in new thoughts and 
construction, but also as a safeguard against unjustified 
claims that may be made on raw materials and man- 


*Director, Research and Development, Waypoyset Mfg. Co.., 
Pawtucket, R. Il. Address before Annual Meeting, U. S. Insti- 
tute for Textile Research. 
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ufactured goods. Today, adherence to conservative 
methods is suicidal in this highly competitive industry. 

Let us discuss some concrete facts regarding the appli- 
cation of indusrial physics in the manufacture and con- 
version of textile products. 


Tue PHYSICIST IN THE TESTING LABORATORY 


The duties of the textile physicist lie in three direc- 
tions: one is to test the raw material coming in. It has 
been found that some claims from raw material producers 
are not always based upon actual facts. The most im- 
portant raw materials in the textile laboratory are first, 
the fibre and yarn proper; second, materials in connection 
with yarn treatments such as sizing and finishing. A 
quantitative knowledge of the worth of yarn, gelatine and 
other materials is necessary. Some new experimental 
methods were therefore developed. In addition, their 
application had to be interpreted properly for finding out 
more about the representative characteristics of the ma- 
terials purchased. Last, but not least, constant search is 
made to find simplification and improvement in the test- 
ing procedures, cutting down the expense of the indi- 
vidual test without impairing its representativeness. 

A yarn, physically speaking, is a filamentous material 
and as such is subjected to all the laws governing mate- 
rials in filamentous form. While in other fields filamen- 
tous materials have been thoroughly investigated, such as 
in the incandescent lamp industry and the manufacture of 
copper and steel cables, almost no attempt has been made 
to consider the yarn from the same angle. If Langmuir 
had not had the basis of fundamental understanding of 
tungsten wire, we, today, would not have the highly effi- 
cient electric lamps. The same refers to yarns. The 
construction of a cable consisting of a number of single 
strands, or the construction of a yarn consisting of a 
number of single filaments, is nearly related. Equally 
the intermolecular construction of single copper crystals 
is comparable to the molecular structure of the organized 
molecules that constitute fibres. In both instances we 
have to deal with materials that are subjected to partial 
recovery after stress, to plastic flow, to a definite degree 
of deformation under the application of a specific load to 
materials that have a safety limit before the yield point, 
and should not be used for any technical purpose under 
conditions that are beyond the physical limitations of 
the flow point. 

Naturally, with the yield points known for various 
filamentous materials, tensions during the manufacture 
can be properly adjusted, cloth constructions can be engi- 
nered that are capable of withstanding increased me- 
chanical stress or have some other desired specific proper- 
ties. In addition, by applying these fundamental laws 
during the process of manufacure the breakage of the 
individual yarn can be reduced during the various steps 
of manufacture, and thus the efficiency of the various 
units, such as cone creel warpers, spinning frames or 
automatic looms can be increased. 
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NoveLt METHODs IN SIZING RESEARCH 

Another recent application of physical thinking lies in 
the investigation of sizing materials, particularly gela- 
tines. Of all claims that the textile engineer has to deal 
with, the products made by some gelatine and sizing 
manufacturers are among the ones that need objective 
testing. New methods, therefore, breaking with conserv- 
ative routines, had to be developed for investigating and 
evalulating the properties of various materials that enter 
sizing, particularly gelatine. 

The United States Institute for Textile Research is to 
be congratulated upon its foresight to undertake a study 
on sizing, and the investigation of some fundamental fac- 
tors as outlined in a previous interesting talk given by 
Dr. Katz. Again, as in the investigation of yarn, atten- 
tion must be given to the fundamental properties of mate- 
rials going into sizing batches. As far as gelatines are 
concerned, the question boils down to the investigation 
of adhesion, cohesion, and resistance to abrasion, all fac- 
tors that have to be investigated and controlled according 
to the laws of physics. 

At the meeting of the Society of Rheology recently, 
two papers were presented, one describing new machines 
for measuring gelatine strength in terms of load versus 
compression characteristics, and another paper in which 
electronic methods were introduced for the first time for 
examining shearing strength. It may be of interest to 
know that the latter was made with an electromagnetic 
pickup that was brought into contact with a gelatine 
surface moving relatively to the pickup. If the surface 
is smooth and hard, the pickup glides over it without 
difficulty, but if the surface is granular and softer a 
greater electromotoric force will be generated in the pick- 
up. Quantitative results are received in this manner as 
to the most important surface conditions of gelatines as 
far as they influence the sizing of yarn. I believe this is 
the first application of strictly electronic methods to siz- 
ing research. It also shows (what has been found in 
many other categories of recognition) that scientific fields 
developed for one specific reason may find unexpected 
applications in entirely different lines. 

Only two of the important types of raw materials that 
are to be investigated by the textile laboratory have been 
mentioned, namely, yarn and sizing materials. There are 
many more to be tested, but in the short space of time 
allotted they cannot be discussed here. 


PROCESSING CONTROL AND STANDARDIZATION 


The second duty of the mill laboratory lies in the 
standardization of manufacturing processes. Methods of 
testing had to be developed for yarn lots going through 
the mill, and the methods of statistical research known 
from mathematical investigations have been applied for 
obtaining a representative picture of yarn characteristics 
with the least possible number of tests. Standardization 
of products during their manufacture is one of the most 
important points, and the laboratory man who is capable 
of eliminating some of the sources of variation of the 
mill output throughout the various manufacturing steps 
can protect his mill against considerable losses and create 
and maintain some good will on account of the constant 
quality his mill will be capable of delivering. Mathemati- 
cal methods of statistical representation of results, devel- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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i Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 
Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
§ strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
| that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
: adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 

hbres. 


We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- : 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 
| 145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


| Southern Agent 


Ernest F. Culbreath Ninety Six, 8. C. 
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Chintz and Pique 


Chintz, both glazed and unglazed, and 
piques from the narrowest to the widest 
wales, are the outstanding news of the 
moment. Used by all the big dressmakers 
and designers for the smartest and most 
expensive resort clothes for Southern wear, 
they are certain to be seen on every beach 
and ballroom in the United States for the 
summer season. For these fabrics are to 
be found in the two extremes—in large 
hats and beach ensembles, and in long, 
fitted evening gowns. The flag pattern 
shown last month was recently made up 
into an evening frock by one of the ex- 
pensive houses in New York, with a large 
pocketbook to match. 


Chintz by Heim 


Heim of Paris (the man who was the 
creator of the Tahitian trend) has taken 
his inspiration this year from the undersea 
life of the tropics. The swatch here is 
the coral motif, white on a dark, rich 
background, in this case a bright . wine 
color. Navy blue, brown, dark green and 
black are other shades—for evening and 
each wear. Dilkusha of Paris has designed 


a very dashing cruise chintz—a bright navy 
background with islands scattered over it 
in white, and between the islands, liners 
and sailing boats. This also comes in the 
beach and evening wear class. 


Fabrics Here and There 


Meshes and crashes are found in every 
variation, both of color and weave. A 
chevron-design tweedy material has small 
nubs dotted over the surface in uneven 
fashion, and this fabric, in a rich, gold 
color, was used for a pocketbook by a 
foremost manufacturer. Cottons for bags 
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COTTON 


STYLIST 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


in both day and evening styles will be in 
great demand this coming year, in expen- 
sive and inexpensive ranges. An organdy 
with a lino stripe and shadow effect, run 
through with a gold tinsel thread, made 
a very charming evening bag. A slubbed 
crash went into a pocketbook for wear 
with tailored suits. 


Printed Pique 


The piques seem to be of the startling 
variety. A white fine wale pique has huge 
knots of rope in red, green or navy on its 
surface, showing wide expanses of the 
white background. It comes in the re- 
verse, too, white on the colored back- 
ground. Great coin dots ornament other 
piques, and all kinds of big geometric de- 
signs. The swatch shown here is of the 
hand-painted type—dark brown, soft blue, 
burgundy, shell pink and nile green design 
on a white background of very wide wale 


pique. 


It comes in several colorings, and 
will be used chiefly for evening wear. The 
swatch reproduced here is one-half actual 
size. 


More Odd Notes 


A nubbed corded fabric has the nub on 
the cord. A heavy Bedford cord, for 
men’s and women’s suits, has an unusually 
wide wale. Some new glazed chintz has 
the entire firmament—moon, sun, stars— 
done in white on a choice of several dark 
backgrounds. The designs are handled in 
an unusual manner, with large expanses 
of the background showing. Created spe- 
cially for summer evening wear. A tweed 


FABRIC 


suiting done in a variety of pepper and 
salt effects. Floral and geometric designs 
are being used in combination with the 
same fabric in a solid color, carrying out 
one of the shades used in the pattern. 
Corded fabrics are popular and so are 
matelasses. A crepe fabric in jewel shades 
has woven tucks. New colors are dark 
green, ox blood, bright navy blue, and 
good combinations are mulberry and flesh 
pink, tan and navy blue, gray with white 
and black, turquoise and brown. 


The Wavy Trend 


A closely woven fabric, of the broad- 
cloth order, made by one of the foremost 
New York houses has a wavy corded line 
running through it. There is a wide range 
of patterns and colorings, and the two 


swatches here are: top, a regimental stripe 
in brown and turquoise on white; and 
below, a rich gold background with white 
triangles outlined in dark, bright brown. 


Crepes and Chambrays 


A momie crepe has a woven self stripe. 
Another has wavy lines composed of four 
cords—firm, thin and wrinkle—resistant. 
Chambrays are popular, some of them very 
thin and fine. There are some end-to-end 
chambrays in wine, natural, green, among 
other colors. There is a woven check in 
this same fabric which is very good, and a 
dobby weave in soit colors and white. 
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Amoskeag Seeks Reorganization 


Manchester, N. H.—The Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, whose thousands of cotton spindles have spun 
out in excess of $50,000,000 in profits in nearly 30 years, 
declared itself insolvent and sought permission to reor- 
ganize. 

The mill, one of the largest in the world, ascribed its 
condition to a burdensome capital structure, the debt ser- 
vice of which has so impaired its credit that operations 
can no longer be carried on profitably. 

The alternative to reorganization under Section 77-B 
of the Federal Bankruptcy Act, said the company, was 
default on its bonds and forced liquidation. 

The mile-long string of brick mill buildings fronting 
the Merrmick river in Manchester were shut June 30th 
last, after the management had reported its operations 
for the past five and a half years, with the exception of 
1933, ended in a deficit. 

Since then, both Manchester, where Amoskeag is the 
largest industry, and the State of New Hampshire, also 
interested in the relief and employment aspects of the 
mill’s closing, have been busy diagnosing the company’s 
ills and prescribing treatment for the sick business. 

This step was foreshadowed six weeks ago by a spe- 
cial committee appointed to investigate the situation by 
Governor H. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, into 
whose hands Frederic C. Dumaine, operating head and 
principal owner, personally placed the problem 

The committee reported that the annual 6 per cent 
service of approximately $800,000 on $11,379,000 in 
bonds was too high and recommended some sacrifice by 
the bondholders in order that the plant might reopen. 
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Since then; the City of Manchester, which over the 
mill’s protest collected $416,000 in taxes last year from 
the company, said it would reduce future taxes an un- 
specified amount if the mills were open when assessment 
was levied. 


Simultaneously with its petition for permission to re- 
organize, Amoskeag sought by court action in Manchester 
to compel the city to reduce a valuation assessment of 
$13,000,000 to $8,000,000, and the $416,000 tax bill to 
$256,000. 


Concurrently, Dumaine has been seeking some like con- 
cession from the organized labor of the plant, which once 
employed 12,000 persons, and last year had a wage bill 
of $6,409,000. 


Negotiations on these taxation and labor problems, 
said the Amoskeag trustees in a letter to stockholders, 
“have proceeded to such a point the company feels these 
problems will be satisfactorily solved and the necessary 
co-operation from all sources will be forth coming.” 


Under the reorganization, the trustees predicted, “‘the 
company’s credit will be restored and continued opera- 
tions will be possible with reasonable prospect of profit.’ 

Amoskeag securities reacted sharply to the company’s 
petition for reorganization. The common stock, of which 
there are 378,191 shares outstanding, was offered at $1.75 
with no bids, after being quoted at $2.50. The bonds, 
which closed at 45, were offered at 42, with no bids. 


The petition was accepted by Judge George C. Sweeney 
in Federal Court, and January 20th set for hearing, at 
which creditors and shareholders may appear. The court 
has to decide if trustees are to be appointed or Dumaine 
and the present management permitted to keep control. 
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Waste Spinning and 
Spooling Departments 


By A. C. Moore 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Porterdale, Ga. 


HE preparation of roving is a very important point 
| to consider in discussing this subject. Nine times 
out of ten, when hard ends and doublings reach the 
spinning room, they will break down’'six or eight ends and 
ruin the rollers. This causes a loss of time to the spin- 
ners, accumulation of waste and the expense to the com- 
pany of having the rolls re-covered. All doublings and 
singlings should be cleaned up in card room so that the 
spinning will not be charged with this waste, except where 
the spinner breaks back the roving and lets it lap up. 
The spinner should be required to pull this off. In the 
course of a year this waste will amount to several hun- 
dred pounds. 

The frame should be properly set up when changing 
from one number of yarn to another. Travelers should 
be neither too light nor too heavy, otherwise the frames 
will run bad and cause waste and loss of time while spin- 
ners put up the ends. 


All old bobbins that do not fit the spindles should be 
sorted out and run on a clutch spindle or thrown out, 
because ill-fitting bobbins cause slack yarn that has to go 
into the waste stock. If the spinner runs a little thread 
on the spindle so that the bobbin will fit the spindle the 
next time the frame is doffed, this bobbin will be high 
and too close to the thread guide, causing ends to come 
down, and continually causing waste. 


The spinners should watch their sides closely, getting 
up all ends before they choke and ruin the rolls. Frames 
should be properly cleaned at all times so that they will 
run right. This is especially important where you have 
a cleaning system, for if a lap stick chokes up and the 
cleaner goes over the frame, it will blow the cotton and 
sometimes tear down three stands of ends. This causes 
waste and more loss of time putting them up. 

Section men should watch the doffers, seeing that they 
pick up all bobbins that have been dropped on the floor. 
Otherwise the yarn will get oily or someone will go along, 
pick the yarn up and put it on top of the frame where it 
will stay for several days. Sometimes the sweeper will 
push the bobbins on the floor under the head ends of the 
frame where it will get soaked full of oil and wind up in 
the waste stock. Section men should train the spinners 
to pick up dropped bobbins, to place the dropped bobbins 
on the back of the frames from which they came, so that 
doffers may remove them when doffing. This will prevent 
mixing yarn. Doffers should never piece up and put the 
bobbins on top of frames. All empty bobbins should be 
kept off of the floor so they will not be broken. 

Section men should see that roving men keep plenty of 
roving on the frames, so spinners will not have to carry 
roving from one frame to another. Spinners’ time used 
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in carrying roving can be better used in cleaning and 
putting up ends, thus saving waste. After roving men 
clean tops of creels, the section men should see that the 
frames are properly oiled to prevent burned bearings, loss 
of time, accumulation of waste and poor running work. 
A good oiler is just as essential as a good section man. 

Sweepers should keep frames clean underneath, clean- 
ing idlers so that they will run freely and not make soft 
yarn to go into waste. When using band drives, bands 
should all be tied with the same tension. Otherwise there 
will be slack yarns to go into waste stock. Sweepers 
should keep the floor clean at all times. 

Section men should be careful in looking after belts. 
If possible, keep good belts on all frames. They should 
not be run tight enough to injure bearings. Belts should 
be dressed every day and kept in good working condition. 
Every time a frame stops because of a broken belt, time 
is lost and when the frame is started agfain, a few ends 
will come down, causing waste. 

Referring again to spinners and doffers. Dofiers, as 
far as possible, should never doff any frames short, as it 
causes more ends to come down and make waste. Section 
men should train doffers not to lap ends in piecing up or 
run ends above the change when running on filling wind. 
This will prevent waste in spooler room. The spooler 
hands will have to cut this off of the bobbins, or if an end 
is run too high, the thread may be worn through as the 
yarn comes off the bobbin. This makes tangled yarn that 
has to be cut off. 

Spoolers should see that all spools are filling properly 
so that spool will not tangle. They should see that guides 
are not set too high, or spools will run over at the end and 
cause waste. 

Section men in spooler room should see that guides 
and tensions are regulated properly so that spools will not 
run soft. Soft spools will not run well on the warper and 
waste will result. Section men should not allow spooler 
hands to cut off tangled yarn but clean it up and prevent 
waste. 

It is important that spoolers are properly oiled, spin- 
dies running and not making soft spools that cause waste. 
All knotters should be kept in good working condition so 
that no slipknots are made, as such knots will cause waste 
in the warper room and lost time when warpers are stop- 
ped. Be sure that yarn is not mixed when coming from 
the spinning room. 


Unton, S. C.—Net income of Monarch Mills for the 
year ended September 30, 1935, is reported here at $32.,- 
718 after all charges. Confirmation, however, was un- 
available from official sources. In the preceding year, 
Monarch’s profit was $344,297. 
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If you’re looking for something to give your fabrics three sales appeals — for the eye, the 
hand and the nose —try NO-ODOROL. «+ NO-ODOROL is our highest grade of finishing 
oil recommended for fine cottons, silks and rayons — whether dyed, printed or bleached. 
* In addition to the expensive appearance and the softness, full “hand”, and draping 
qualities it imparts to these fabrics, it guarantees that they will be entirely free from 


rancidity or after-odors. * This oil is available in three standard grades — 90%, 75% and 


00%. Write for samples and arrange for tests in your mill. 
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Personal News 


William Lowndes has been elected secretary of the 
Southern Weaving Company, Greenville, 5. C. 


C. A. Townes, who has been cashier for the Aragon 
Mills, Aragon, Ga., for the past 12 years, has been» ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the company. 


F. D. Murdock has resigned as president of the South- 
ern Weaving Company, Greenville, S. C., a position which 
he filled for several years. His successor is to be elected 
in January. 


J. W. Burnett, who has been secretary and treasurer of 
the Southern Weaving Company,. Greenville, S. C., will 
hereafter be treasurer only. 


R. E. Henry, president of the Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., has been elected chairman of the National 
Rayon Weavers’ Association. 


John Clark’s Home Burns 
Franklinville, N. C-——The old Hugh Parks house, built 
75 years ago and a show place among residences of this 
section, burned last Saturday. Most of the handsome old 
furniture, valued at approximately $35,000 was lost. 
The house was owned and occupied by John Clark, 
president of the Randolph Mills. 


Industrial Council 


om 


Birmingham, Ala.—John E. Edgerton was re-elécted 
president of the Southern States Industrial Council at the 
third annual meeting here, and resolutions were passed 
calling for a balanced Federal budget. 

One resolution.adopted asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make an exhaustive investigation of the 
freight rate structure in the South to eliminate injustices 
said to exist. 

Other officers re-elected were Fitzgerald Hall, _presi- 
dent of the.N. C. & St. L. Railroad, and John A. Miller, 
executive vice president of the Exposition Mills, Atlanta, 
vice-presidents; Charles C. Gilbert, secretary, and S. L. 
Durham, treasurer. 

Mr. Edgerton, in his address, declared the Walsh con- 
tract bill pending in Congress would “destroy Southern 
industry.” 

A joint luncheon session was held with the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce. 

Paul A. Redmond, president of Alabama Mills, Inc.., 
acted as chairman of arrangements for the meeting. 


McLaurine Addresses Textile Cluh 


Greenville, S. C.—Election of officers and an address 
by W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, featured the annual supper 
meeting of the Greenville Textile Club last Saturday 
night at the Parker High School cafeteria. Approximate- 
ly 70 members were in attendance. 

T. E. Ross, of Brandon, was elected president of the 
club, succeeding J. P. Bagwell, of Monaghan. S. J. 
Adams, of Judson, was elected vice president, and Louis 
Greet was re-elected secretary and treasurer. D. P. 
Thomson was elected assistant secretary and treasurer 
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and D. S. Maddox was elected a member of the board of 
trustees. 


Mr. McLaurine, in his address, did not speak of tex- 
tiles, but instead made a talk on the growth of the world 
from its beginning and spoke of the laws of the nation. 
He left immediately after the meeting to return to Char- 
lotte. 


Bangle is 40 Years a Superintendent 


James A. Bangle, superintendent of the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C., has com- 
pleted 30 years’ service in that position. 

The Textorian, published for the employees of the Cone 
group of mills, paying tribute to Mr. Bangle, says in 
part: 

First Jos 


“He rose from a fatherless lad of 12 at which age the 
responsibility of supporting a widowed mother and fam- 
ily of younger children fell upon his shoulders. He tried 
various hard tasks wherever he could earn an honest 
penny or portion of something to eat to carry home, until 
finally he, weary and ragged, secured his first regular job 
in the old Vance Cotton Mill at Salisbury. There he 
clung desperately on to what appeared to be his greatest 
chance of earning enough to keep soul and body together 
and provide food for mother and the younger children. 


ZEAL AND RuGGED HONESTY 


“His zeal and rugged honesty soon attracted the atten- 
tion of his foreman, who moved him from job to job and 
taught him to fix machinery and grind cards. When that 
foreman moved to Proximity to be its first boss carder, 
he soon induced Jim to follow. After being assigned to 
several of the hardest jobs connected with building and 
getting the mill ready to run he was moved into the mill 
and in time became the first second hand and fixer in the 
card room. This job was not enough to satisfy or confine 
his energy and ambition for long. He was moved about 
on jobs in other parts of the mill and in other mills until 
he was made foreman of carding and spinning at night. 
He was changed from this job to that of foreman of spin- 
ning, spooling and warping on the day shift, and before 
the mill had been in operation ten years he had become 
its superintendent. Today he can look the world in the 
face with no apologies to offer for his thirty years’ rec- 
ord.” 


Cone Pays Bonus 


Greensboro, N. C.—On Friday each operative of the 
group of Cone mills, including the Proximity Manufac- 
turing Company, the Revolution Cotton Mills, White 
Oak Cotton Mills, and the Proximity Print Works, were 
presented with a special Christmas check for an amount 
approximating a week’s salary, accompanied by a printed 
card of greetings extending the compliments of the season. 
The card read as follows: 

“We are glad to see the passing of 1935. It has not 
been a good year with us. The return of prosperity of 
which we read so much in the papers has not come our 
way. But we know everybody has looked forward to this 
holiday season with hope and anticipations of gladness 
and we do not want to see you wholly disappointed. So 
we have gone into the earnings of the past to help make 
the present Christmas a joyous one. 

“We wish you each and all a very Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year.” 

About 3,000 hams were distributed to the families of 
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the Cone mills earlier in the week. For a number of 
vears this has been an annual custom of the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company, and it was continued this year 
despite the fact that the price of the hams was almost 
doubled that paid in recent years, it was stated. 


Rock Hill Pays Bonus 


About $17,000 in cash bonuses have been paid out by 
the Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Company to the 
operatives of this plant. Thursday about 450 operatives, 
all of whom have worked at the plant three years or more, 
received a full week’s additional pay. Saturday regular 
cash bonuses were distributed to foremen and assistant 
foremen and others on salary, including about 175 people. 
\long with the regular payroll of about $24,000, and the 
paying of the bonuses at the bleachery, which is about 
$17,000, the total amount paid out by this mill is around 
$41,000. 


OBITUARY 


J. R. MANLEY 


J. R. Manley, superintendent of the Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., died suddenly December 21st in 
one of the offices at the mill. Death was due to a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. 

Mr. Manley was 63 years old. He had been with the 
Anderson Cotton Mills over a long period of. years and 
was regarded as an unusually efficient manufacturer. He 
is survived by his wife, three sons and four daughters. 


W. R. TATTERSALL 


Charlotte, N. C——W. R. Tattersall, well known mill 
superintendent, died in a hospital here last Saturday after 
a brief illness. Funeral services were conducted at Gaff- 
ney, S. C. 

He was 59 years of age and had served with a number 
of mills in this section. He was for some time general 
superintendent of the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, 
later going to a similar position at the Eagle and Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. He retired from active mill work 
some time ago. 

Mr. Tattersall is survived by his wife and two children. 


Finishers Planning Surcharge of 114% 


Effective January 1, 1936, cotton-textile mmisners will 
establish a surcharge of 1% per cent to meet the increas- 
ed costs resulting from operation of new Federal and 
State laws and regulations, if they follow recommenda- 
tions made this week at a meeting called by the National 
\ssociation of Finishers of Textile Fabrics. 

The following resolution was adopted at the meeting: 

“Whereas, the operation of the new policies in Gov- 
ernment has resulted in Federal and State regulations 
which impose specifically upon employers new and addi- 
tional burdens resulting in increased costs of labor, mate- 
rials, clerical hire and supervision, and 

“Whereas, the textile finishing industry, as a whole, is, 
and for many years has been, operating under conditions 
which have resulted in great losses and in the closing of 
many mills, and 

“Whereas, this industry, as a whole, cannot, therefore, 
absorb these additional costs. 

__“Be it resolved, That the National Association of Fin- 
ishers of Textile Fabrics recommends to members of the 
textile finishing industry that an item of 1% per cent of 
the total of each bill rendered on invoices with finishing 
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instructions received on and after January 1, 1936, be 
added to the amount thereof, by reason of increased costs 
of labor, materials, clerical services and supervision due 
to the operation of Federal and State laws and regula- 
tions.”’ 


Spinning Industry Operations Lower 

Washington.—The cotton spinning industry was re- 
ported Saturday by the Census Bureau to have operated 
during November at 101.1 per cent of capacity, on a 
single shift basis, compared with 103.8 per cent in Octo- 
ber this year and $94.0 per cent in November last year. 

Spinning spindles in place November 30th totalled 
29,582,594, of which 23,193,737 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 29,656,536 and 23,- 
192,603 for October this year, and 30.900,436 and 25,- 
050,778 for November last year. 

Active spindle hours for November totalled 6,897 ,420,- 
223, or an average of 233 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 7,445,185,686 and 251 for October, this 


vear, and 6,703,255,432 and 217 for November last year. 


CHEMICALS 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. Soprum SULPHIDE : 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


Wilmington, Del. O11 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
New York FoRMALDEHYDE 


John D. Lewis, Inc. 


Providence, R. 1. Tannic Acip 


Mutual Chem. Co. of America 


New York CHROME AND Oxatic 


Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans “C” SALT 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 


Phosphate Products Corporation 


Richmond Trisoprtum PHOSPHATE 


| The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. 


Cincinnati TextTiLe Soaps 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
New York Sopa AsH AND Caustic Sopa 


Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 


Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago Formic Acip 


CHAS. H. STONE 


incorporated 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warchouse 
Wilkinson Blod. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg., Charlotte 


TELEPHONES—L. D. 942—Locat 6129-6120 
: THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 
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N its first test in court, the National Labor Relations 
| Act, or the Wagner Act, was declared unconstitutional 

by Judge Merrill E. Oates, in the Federal District 
Court at Kansas City. 

In his opinion, Judge Otis attacked a resolution pend- 
ing in Congress to amend the Constitution. If enacted 
the resolution would make the Wagner act constitutional, 
he said, but in that event the “citizen will have become a 
subject.” 

Judge Otis held the act violated the “commerce clause” 
of the Constitution, because it attempted to extend the 
power of Congress to regulate industries whose operations 
do not affect interstate commerce. 

The case involved the Majestic Flour Mill Company, 
Aurora, Mo., a small Southwestern town. Employees 
formed a union and the owners, unable to meet their: de- 
mands, closed the mill. When they reopened they dealt 
individually with former employees. This constituted an 
“offense” against the act and the owners, Charles, Wand 
and Alice Stout of Tennessee, obtained a restraining order 
to block a hearing ordered by the National Labor Board. 

The government moved for a dismissal of the order 
and the opinion was a denial of the motion and notice 
that a temporary injunction would be issued against the 
board. 


Judge Otis asserted the individual is dealt with as an 
“incompetent” under the act. 

“He is a ward of the United States to be cared for by 
his guardian even as if he were a member of an uncivil- 
ized tribe of Indians or a recently emancipated slave,” he 
said. “‘The government must protect him even from him- 
self.” 

In biting comment the time is visualized when the 
“citizen” may become a “subject,” said Judge Otis. 

“There is now pending in Congress a resolution to 
amend the Constitution. The first section of the pro- 
posed amendment is this: ‘The Congress shall have 


Holds Wagner Act Invalid 


power by laws uniform in their geographical operation to 
regulate commerce, business, industry, finance, banking, 
insurance, manufacturers, transportation and the produc- 
tional of national resources.’ 

‘When that proposed amendment has been submitted 
and ratified the statute now under consideration, in the 
respects considered here, if then re-enacted, certainly will 
be constitutional. But not until then.” 

Pointing to the possible regimentation of the nation 
under such powers the Wagner Act would have if consti- 
tutional, Judge Otis wrote: 

“If the relations between employees and employers 
may be regulated in one respect they may be regulated in 
all respects. If such regulations may be regulated by 
Congress to the end that production may not be lessened, 
certainly Congress also may legislate concerning the ma- 
chinery in factories, for the less efficient the machinery 
the less the production by its use. 

“And if Congress may legislate to prevent lessened pro- 
duction in mills and factories it may do so also in agri- 
culture and in every field of human activity.” 


The prime question involved, the court said, was 
whether the act, demanding the mill owners bargain col- 
lectively with employees and prohibiting individual bar- 
gaining, is constitutional. Continuing, Judge Otis wrote: 

“Under the commerce clause Congress has power to 
regulate one thing only—commerce among the several 
State. But manufacturing is not commerce. None of its 
parts, including the relation between employees and em- 
ployers in manufacturing can be regulated by Congress. 
The power to regulate does, indeed, include the power to 
shield commerce from anything which directly affects it 
by burdening or obstructing it.” 

Citing the government’s contention that if the em- 
ployees will not bargain collectively the employees may 
strike, thus curtailing production and so directly affecting 

(Continued on Page 19) 


It Boils Thin! 


Manufactured By 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION--—USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Cc. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., 


—A KEEVER PRODUCT 


Has More Penetration! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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POTATO STARCH 


CORN STARCH 


STARCHES DIFFER! 


These microphotos, taken in the Stein Hall New York 
Laboratories, show the remarkable differences in var- 
ious starches. Variations of a different nature may Bate ae 
be produced through modification by chemical treat- WHEAT STARCH 
ment and other processes. 

MICROPHOTOS 


Knowing starches and starch products is the business magnified 400 diameters 


of Stein Hall chemists. Equipped with modern scien- 
tific apparatus and backed by years of research, they 
are in advantageous position to assist textile mills in 
solving the most difficult starch problems. 


It is important to use the starch best suited to the 
job. And it is significant that so many leading Amer- 
ican mills are using Stein Hall starches for sizing, 


printing and finishing. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


EST. 1866 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER BUPFALO LOS ANGELES 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEXTILE STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND TAPIOCA FLOURS 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Office: 434 New Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Davip CLARK 
D. H. Jr. 
Juntos M. SMITH 


in Managing Editor 
Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance neem OO 
Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its | tenedlaciave 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Year End 


HE last week of the old year naturally found 

business very quiet for the mills. It is always 
so. However, the mills have a very substantial 
amount of business on hand at this time. Christ- 
mas holidays were generally shorter than they 
have been for several years, because of delivery 
dates that must be met. 

Very good business was done in October and 
November and a slackening tendency was natur- 
ally expected during the holiday period. It is 
generally believed that December sales will not 
quite equal production, but even at that mills 
will enter the new year in a strong position. The 
price situation has held steady for some weeks 
past and the outlook for renewed activity in Jan- 
uary is promising. 

The Supreme Court is expected to settle the 
processing tax question by mid-January. If the 
tax is held to be invalid some confusion may ex- 
ist for a time. At the same time, textile buying 
is expected to become more active because dis- 
tribution is very active in virtually all sections 
of the country. 


The following extracts of a bulletin from the 
Brookmire Service is of interest in this section, 
pointing out as it does that trade will continue 
active because of rising incomes in 1936. 


With many climatic handicaps experienced in Novem- 
ber, sales of department stores succeeded in recording a 
gain of 10 per cent over the level of a year ago. After 
seasonal adjustment, the Reserve Board’s index stood at 
80 per cent of the 1923-25 level, which has been exceeded 
only twice since 1932. Although some unseasonable 
weather has prevailed in December, current indications 
point to the best holiday trade level since 1930. Spring 
trade in 1936 should be appreciably above that of 1935. 

Farmers’ cash income in October totalled $799 million, 
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a gain of $115 million or 17 per cent over October, 1934. 
These figures do not include rental and benefit payments. 
Gains were recorded in both crops and livestock, despite 
somewhat lower prices for the former. Incomes from 
mining and construction are also rising. Payrolls in 
manufacturing industries in October rose to a new high 
level for the recovery, with those in durable goods lines 
accounting for the gain. A higher trade level is probable 
in 1936 because of rising incomes. 


In most respects the textile markets have 
gained ground in the past several months and if 
the mills are aided by a further gain in general 
business, the promise of better times in 1936 is 
very much brighter. 


Under Wagner Act 


N several South Carolina mills this week, the 

employees will vote to decide whether the 
United Textile Workers or their local organiza- 
tions shall be selected as the exclusive collective 
bargaining agencies in these mills. 

The elections will be held under the supervis- 
ion of the National Labor Relations Board, 
which was set up under the Wagner Act. 


In the meantime, the act, meeting its first test 
case in court, was ruled unconstitutional by a 
Federal judge in Kansas. It is expected that the 
Government will carry the case to the Supreme 
Court. 


We have taken the position previously that 
the Wagner Act is in clear violation of the con- 
stitution and that the courts will not give its 
agencies any standing in law. 

Several mills have indicated that even if the 
textile union is selected as the bargaining agency 
in their plants, that there is nothing in the Wag- 
ner Act to force an employee to meet any de- 
mands made by committees representing the 
union. In other words, they take the old posi- 
tion that “it takes two to make a bargain” and 
that merely meeting with a union committee ful- 
fills the terms of the law. 


Pending the time when the Supreme Court 
passes upon the validity of the labor law, it will 
be interesting to see just what will develop in the 
mills where the elections favor the union. 


Business the 


W* note with interest the following press dis- 
patch from Little Rock, Arkansas: 

Senator Joe T. Robinson, Democrat of Arkansas. told 
a conference of relief agency executives and aides here 
that the national budget could not be balanced until pri- 
vate business absorbed the nation’s unemployed. 

Business men everywhere, complaining at the 
terrific expenditures of the Administration, have 
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emphasized time and time again that it is abso- 
lutely essential to recovery that the national 
budget be balanced. They have been unable to 
see how the government could lend and spend its 
way out of the depression. 


No one has objected to taking care of the 
needy. America is not a country in which any 
one should starve. But the government agen- 
cies, top heavy, cumbersome and weighted with 
red tape, have run up a debt that is far out of 
proportion the results gained. 


It is very easy for Senator Robinson to state 
that private business must absorb the nation’s 
unemployed. The President said the same thing 
in one of his recent addresses. 


The fact remains, however, that private indus- 
try and business has, for some time past, been so 
uneasy of the multiplicity of Federal control 
ideas, that it has been unable to carry on along 
lines that would have undoubtedly taken up more 
of the slack in unemployment. 


If the government spokesmen really want to 
see private industry provide work for all of the 
unemployed, the best help that the government 
can furnish would be an end to all government 
meddling with business. 


The Function of Teaching 


| N its leading editorial of recent issue the Yale 
Alumni Weekly draws sharp attention to the 
growing tendency of educators to divide their 
time between teaching and fostering public 
movements of one kind or another, sometimes 
drawing their institutions into unfavorable pub- 
licity. 

‘A faculty member who persists in thrusting 
himself, as an agitator, into a political or labor 
quarrel may find that he is no longer of use to 
his university,” the alumni paper warned. 

Pointing out that Yale had been more free 
from such altercation “than might be expected 
in these disorderly days,” the paper added: 
‘There has been on occasion, however, a type of 
personal adventure into the field of public con- 
troversy, in which, for one, we have often felt 
we might have less of and not be the losers. We 
refer to the sort of episode which publicly in- 
volves a teacher of the university in a quarrel, 
where the teacher may find that he has brought 
the university into the limelight with himself. 


_ “In such a case it is not the individual’s opin- 
ions as a scholar that are issues; it is his public 
appearance, in action, as an agitator. It is this 
sort of case that merits official rebuke, and 
which, if persisted in, makes the offender no 
longer of use to his university. The element of 
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responsibility to an institution here comes in, 
overlying, we should say, his rights to free action 
as an individual citizen.” 

In this outline of principles for teachers the 
Yale Weekly surely has no intent of limiting the 
rights of any citizen. A member of the faculty 
has the same privileges as any other citizen to 
exercise his suffrage and speak his mind upon 
public questions. But more and more often we 
find the professors occupying the forefront in 
agitation for one cause or another. They have 
equal freedom with their neighbors, but this 
hardly entitles them to use their position as pub- 
lic servants to crusade up and down the land 
with impractical ideas applied to practical prob- 
lems. 


David Clark Temporarily Inactive 


rs CLaAK has been confined to his home 
since December Ist as the result of a heart 
attack. He is now greatly improved and expects 
soon to be able to leave his home, but it is prob- 
able that the doctors will not allow him to re- 
sume his editorials duties before February. 


With the exception of a short period, while 
traveling in Europe, and an occasional week 
when in other sections of the country, Mr. Clark 
has written editorials regularly each week for a 
period of almost 28 years, which include three 
years with Textile Manufacturer (now extinct), 
prior to launching the Textile Bulletin on March 
2nd, 1911. 


In 1899 and 1900, Mr. Clark, although he was 
in another business and his name was not con- 
nected with the publication, received a monthly 
stipend for writing editorials for the Southern & 
Western Textile Excelsior, which was the lead- 
ing textile publication of its day, but which is 
now remembered only by the older mill men. 
He was only 22 years old at that time. 


We will on March Sth, 1936, publish as a spe- 
cial edition our Twenty-fifth or Silver Anniver- 
sary Number and Mr. Clark hopes to be back in 
harness before that time and round out 30 years 
of editorial work by assisting in the preparation 
of the material for that number. 

During Mr. Clark’s period of inactivity the 
editorial pages have been and will be handled 
by Associate Editor D. H. Hill, who has in re- 
cent years been doing a considerable portion of 
the editorial work. Mr. Hill joined our organi- 
zation in June, 1911, which was three months 
after our first issue was published, and has been 
with us continuously with the exception of the 
period of his army service during the World War. 
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| The making and 
| reconditioning of | 
| Card Grinders is a 
highly specialized 
business. 


It is economy to 
have your grind- 
ers repaired by ex- 
perienced hands. 

B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass., U .S. A. 
. Greenville, S. C.: 21 Byrd Blvd. 


FROST-PROOF CLOSETS THAT 


LIVE UP TO THEIR NAME 
‘a 


VOGEL frost-proof closets 
for millvillagesand exposed 
places are known all over 
the country for their service 
he and dependability. When 
i properly installed they will 
never freeze, and because 
of their simplicity of con- 


ee struction there is nothing to 
Voge! No. |—Many thovw- 
sands in use in all ports get out of order. 
of the country. Cannot 
freez., no motter how 
coid the weather. Sold by Plumbers and 
Jobbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


IL, Products 


Mill News Items 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—The Entwistle Manufacturing 
Company reports for the year ended September 30, 1935, 
net income of $789 after expenses, depreciation, taxes and 
other charges, compared with a net profit of $95,848 in 
the preceding year. 


Decatur, TENN.—President W. Clifford Campbell, of 
the Cherokee Knitting Mills at Cleveland, has been here 
in the interest of establishing a branch knitting mill at 
Decatur. It is stated that a meeting was held in the ol- 
fice of Attorney J. W. Lillard and a committee was named 
to secure stockholders, and they will return this week to 
further the plans. Ground for the plant will be donated 
adjacent to the T. V. A. electrification system. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Offficers and directors of American 
Spinning Company were re-elected at the annual meetings 
of the stockholders and directors at the mill office near 
here. Only routine business matters were handled by the 
directors, it was announced. Following officers were 
elected: Allen F. Johnson, president and treasurer; J. ©. 
McGarahan, assistant treasurer; Mrs. Lola D. Johnson, 
secretary; Luther McBee, assistant secretary. The fol- 
lowing directors were elected for the coming year: J. E. 
Sirrine, of Greenville; H. J. Haynsworth, of Greenville; 
C. F. Haynsworth, of Greenville; Allen F. Johnson, of 
Greenville; Charles H. Haynes, of Cliffside, N. C.; John 
E. Page, of Chelsea, Mass.; John E. Sullivan, of Boston, 
Mass.; Lott B. Malone, of Flushing, N. Y., and F. H. 
Gedney, of Clinton Corners, N. Y. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—-A president of the Southern Weav- 
ing Company here will not be chosen until the annual 
meeting in February, it was said by officials. 

F. D. Murdock, who has served as president for many 
years, resigned at a meeting of directors. Mr. Murdock 
said he planned to return to the East early next year. He 
has not made any definite plans as yet, but expects to 
continue in the textile business. 

William Lowndes was elected secretary, succeeding J. 
W. Burnett, who will continue as treasurer instead of 
secretary-treasurer as in the past. No other changes of 
officers were made. 

The directors authorized payment of 50 cents per share 
on outstanding common stock, totalling $10,000, and a 
dividend of $3.50 per share on preferred stock, totalling 
about $1,200. 


Putask1, Va.—Construction is under way on a new 
broad silk mill to be established here. Charles Van Hou- 
ten of Scranton, Pa., paid a recent visit to Pulaski and 
conferred with Mayor E. W. Calfee and business men 
regarding the new industry. The mill will be located on 
Pierce avenue, with the building to take care of the first 
unit. Other units are to be added as soon as the new help 
can be trained. The plant will start probably about 
March Ist with sixty employees and ultimately will in- 
crease the number to 500 as extra units are completed. 

January Ist will mark the beginning of a new industry 
in Cliftondale, near Clifton Forge, Va., when Navlen & 
Son, New York manufacturers of ribbon and braid, open 
for business in the plant formerly occupied by a furniture 
manufacturer. Three carloads of machinery have arrived 
and installation is under way. Approximately 100 per- 
sons are to be given employment in the new industry. 
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Mill News Items 


DANVILLE, Va.—Purchase of the machinery of William 
Sloane & Co., Norfolk, Va., by the Pannill Knitting Com- 
pany, Martinsville, was made known here. 

The machines are now being moved to the Pannill 
plant. 

Previously the Martinsville company had bought simi- 
lar machines from Union Mills, Hudson, N. Y., which 
have already been installed. With all the additional 
equipment the company will have a daily production 
capacity of more than 1,000 dozen fleece-lined union suits 
and kinded knitted items, including sweaters and polo 
shirts. 

According to textile directories, Sloane operates two 
mills at Norfolk under the names of Chesapeake Knitting 
Mills and Hampton Mills, manufacturing underwear and 
sweaters and equipped with 100 knitting machines. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—To effect greater efficiency and 
economy of operation, the Daisy unit of the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills will be consolidated with the main unit in 
Rossville, Ga. The unit, employing at present approxi- 
mately 300 operatives, manufactures men’s hose and chil- 
dren’s and infants’ socks and anklets and has an equip- 
ment which includes 450 knitting machines. 

Shortly the work of removing machines from the Daisy 
unit to the main unit will be put under way and will be 
completed in January. E. W. McMillen, Richmond, vice 
president and general manager, explained that preference 
will be given operatives of the Richmond unit when the 
equipment is moved there. 

There is ample space at the main unit to accommodate 
the machinery and only a small expenditure is involved in 
the consolidation program. 

Richmond will make every effort to induce some other 
industry to occupy its vacated plant at Daisy, offering 
the property for lease or for sale. The management an- 
ticipates that a large number of those now employed at 
Daisy will take employment in the main plant at Ross- 
ville. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— Listing liabilities amounting to 
$714,530.43, and assets, represented by cash, $44.49, the 
Rizac Manufacturing Company, formerly the Volunteer 
Knitting Mills, filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
Monday signed by Louis Klein, treasurer. Among the 
creditors of the concern are Cambro Corporation of New 
York City, the claim representing cash advances amount- 
ing to $302,640; Campe Corporation of New York City, 
an account of $61,335; Brown Knitting Company of 
Warsaw, N. Y., cash advances, $27,738, and the Alabama 
Power Company of Birmingham for power furnished a 
mill at Athens, Ala., $3,079. The petition lists a deficit 
of $150,000, due on account of bond indebtedness subse- 
quent to the foreclosure. 

The above refers to the old Volunteer Knitting Mills of 
Chattanooga that suspended operations in March, 1933, 
at which time this property was acquired by the Brown 
Knitting Company, the main offices of which are in War- 
saw, N. Y. Since that time the mill, known as the Brown 
Knitting Company, Volunteer Mill, it is stated, has been 
operated successfully, and now has accumulated a sizable 
surplus. 

The Brown Knitting Company plant in Warsaw has 
lately acquired the plant of Marr & Colton in that place 
and is making preparations to expand its underwear pro- 
duction in several directions. 
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It Won the World War for the Allies 
It Can Win Industrial Battles for You 


Not until the Allies thought 
and acted collectively (rather 
than individually) under one 
directing head, did they achieve 
victory. 


Collective thinking can also 
win INDUSTRIAL battles for 
YOU, such as chemical process- 
ing problems. Research in tex- 
tile chemistry is now so prolific 
and styles change so quickly, 
that no one processing executive 
can adequately meet every new 
situation. 


The size of the average chem- 
ical processing plant or depart- 
ment does not permit a STAFF 
of chemical specialists. This 
average plant or department 
must therefore utilize owtside 
assistance. 


A-H Consultation Service sup- 
plies this need with a staff of 
specially trained chemists as- 
sisted by a complete, modern 
laboratory and a company ex- 
perience of 120 years. These 
chemists are glad to study your 
sizing, finishing or printing 
problems, free of charge, under 
the direction of your chemical 
processing executive. 


Let collective thinking help 
you in checking up on routine 
methods as well as in meeting 
new situations. 


CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 
. Softeners... Soluble 


Oils . . Tallow 
Waxes .. Soaps . 
Flour .. Dextrines .. 


Starches .. Pigment 
Colors and Lakes .. 
Ammonia... Acids.. 
Biue Vitriol .. Borax 
Bichromate of Soda .. 
Bichromate of Potash 

Liquid Chiorine .. 
Chioride of Lime .. 
Caustic Soda (solid or 
flaked). 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York. . Boston 


« Philadeiphia .. Charlotte 


COLLECTIVE THINKING 2 
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CueEsTeEr, 5. C.—Elliott Springs, president of the chain 
of Springs cotton mills, announces he has decided to make 
an addition at the Gayle plant at Chester. It will be 
125 feet by 50 feet and it will house the Barber-Colman 
warper and approximately 100 looms. Work will be 
started immediately after Christmas and The Gdst will 
probably approximate $20,000. 


WHAT YOU SAVE 


Plus 
WHAT YOU GAIN 


Where you install Hermas shears you cut down cloth-room costs. 
But what you save is outweighed by what you gain with your 
customers, through delivering only uniformly clean, well-handled 
goods 


HERMAS AE SHEAR 


is entirely automatic. Shears 60 to 90 yards to the minute. Re- 
moves all hanging strings from selvages as well as the body of the 
cloth. 

Have this double aid to help you sell. 
asking. 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


All facts are yours for the 
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Work is going forward nicely on the construction of 
five apartment houses at the Eureka plant. All will have 
modern conveniences and will provide room for approxi- 
mately 100 people. There are four apartments to each 
building. Each is arranged to permit complete privacy 
to each family. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—High Point’s industrial and busi- 
ness front received one of the best possible Christmas 
gifts today when it was announced that an RFC loan of 
$160,000 was finally approved and disbursed for the 
Pickett Cotton Mills, assuring the reopening of this cot- 
ton manufacturing plant in the first half of January. 
The mill has been closed for several months. 


When the mill gets in full operation it will employ be- 
tween 250 and 275 people, many of whom have been out 
of employment here for several months. Production will 
include both carded and combed yarns, it was stated by 
R. H. Walker, president and treasurer of the company. 

The loan has been pending for some time but not until 
Saturday was word received from Charlotte that it had 
been finally approved. With approval came the disburs- 
ing of the fund and there is nothing now which stands 


between the mill and operation except the placing of some 
new machinery and receiving of orders. 


Hawthorne, N. J. 


Carolina 
Specialty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southernt 
Representatives 


South Carolina Reviews Tax Appeals By 
Mills 


Columbia, S. C.—Decisions ih a number of textile 
cases appealed to the South Carolina Tax Board of Re- 
view have been announced by J. Roy Barron, chairman 
of the board. 


- Members of the Tax Board of Review are: Mr. Bar- 
_ ron, chairman: W. W. Smoak, Walterboro; R. L. Os- 
f borne, Orangeburg; T. W. Berry, Latta; M. L. Motes, 
, Laurens, and I. C. Harrison, Greenwood. 

- The appeals were heard November 12th, 19th, 20th, 
21st and 22nd. 

an It was stated that the appeals of the Pelzer Manufac- 
= turing Company, the Industrial Mills of Rock Hill and 

sessed valuations determined by the State Tax Commis- 
7 ) Rice Dobby Chain Company sion, with amounts, were as follows: Clifton Manufac- 


turing Company of Clifton, sustained at $875,000; High- 
land Park Manufacturing Company of Rock Hill, sus- 
|} tained at $112,000, after being remanded to the Tax 
§ Commission for adjustment from a previous appeal from 
j a valuation of $135,000; Alma Mills of Gaffney, sustain- 
i ed at $285,000; Broad River Mills of Blacksburg, sus- 
tained at $120,000; Hamrick Mills of Gaffney, reduced 
from. $230,000 to $217,000; Limestone Mills of Gaffney, 
' reduced from $225,000 to $215,000; Musgrove Mills of 
Gaffney, reduced from $165,000 to $150,000. 

) In the case of the Darlington Manufacturing Company 
of Darlington the Tax Commission reduced the assessed 
. valuation from its 1934 figure of $490,000 to $400,000. 


The Board of Review Friday allowed a further reduction 
of $38,000, bringing the valuation to $362,000. 

Neely-Travora Mills, Inc., of York, sustained at $30,- 
|} 000, which represented a reduction from $56,000 by the 
Tax Commission from 1934; Victoria Cotton Mill of 
Rock Hill, sustained at $62,925; Brandon Corporation, 
Woodruff plant, sustained at $434,000. 

Carolina Textile Corporation of Dillon, sustained at 
$185,000; Anderson Cotton Mills of Anderson, sustained 
| at $500,000; Chiquola Manufacturing Company of Honea 
| Path, sustained at $515,000; Cutter Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Rock Hill, sustained at $100,000. 
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Slater Manufacturing Company of Slater, sustained at 
$395,000; Gaffney Manufacturing Company of Gaffney, 
reduced from $778,800 to $745,000; Union Bleachery of 
Greenville, sustained at $575,000, after a prior appeal 
from a valuation of $638,900 had been remanded to the 
Tax Commission for further adjustment; Orr Cotton 
Mills of Anderson County, reduced from $600,000 to 
$570,000. 


— 


Through the Bung Hole 


(Textile Colorist) 


The Textile Colorist has never had a column of comi- 
calities, and hence submits the followin7: 

The Administration has evidently forgotten its ex- 
pressed determination that it would spend that $4,800,- 
000,000 only for self-supporting and revenue returning 
projects, but it has not forgotten the Democratic votes 
cast by the State of Pennsylvania at the last Presidential 
election, for it has allocated the sum of $423,126 for the 
all-important necessity of computing the areas and cubic 
contents of buildings in Allegheny County and the amount 
of $2,712 to take a census of the rtees in Harrisburg, its 
pretty capital. 

The esthetic spirit of the Administration asserts itself 
in an appropriation of $14,762 to build a lily pond at 
Placerville, California. 


Feeling remorseful for the hundreds of thousands of 
little piggies it shuffled off so suddenly and unexpectedly 
into the future habitation of dead piggies, it has allocated 
$9,478 to drain a piggery at Waltham, Mass. 

While we are on the subject of animals, we might refer 
to the $1,341 the Administration has handed out to build 
a water hole on a fox farm at Everett, Mass., and then 
there is that little sum of $8,868 it has checked out to 
Cleveland for a rat exterminating campaign. 

Health and the preservation of life is most important, 
and hence the Administration has kicked in over $200,000 
to eradicate malaria from Westchester County, New York, 
in which beautiful and healthy territory malaria has 
never been known. 


Holds Wagner Act Invalid. 
(Continued from Page 12) 


commerce, Judge Otis said the mere statement of this 
reasoning exposes its lack of reason. 

“To use the phrase emvloyed in the Schechter case by 
Justice Cardoza, a more distant repercussion than is the 
suggested result of a lessened commerce from the far 
away cause of a refusal of collective bargaining the wit of 
man cannot conceive,” Judge Otis said. 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 

that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 

and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 

formly tempered which insures even running, spin- | 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY | 
§ 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. | 


Sou. Agents 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 

; . O. Box 343 P. O. Box 720 | 
Greenville, S. C. Atianta, Ga. 
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SELF-SEALE 


<i, 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
| Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


| 
| Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, 8. C. Lowell, Maas. 


Quality products are deserving of quality shipping 
cases. 


products 


and solve your shipping problems. 


54 years in business. 4 large box factories. 


| Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Piywood shipping cases are best suited for most textile ' 


Permit one of our experienced packing engineers to study | 


614 Johnston Bidg. Phone 2-1075 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


QNEPIECT 


YUVRACE LINING 


Req TRADE MARK Pat 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 tim 


‘CARECO -ONE : PIECE - FURNACE - 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF ROILER FURNACES 


longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


es 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


= 


y Designed with removable 
4 labyrinth felt seal entirely 
within confines of extra wide 
inner and outer rings to avoid 
Precision Bearings, with large 
ee grease capacity, assure su- 
perior performance. Write 
for Catalog. 
NVRMA-AHVFFMANN 
PRECISIVN BLARINGS 
4 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 


CURRAN & BARRY | 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


NILERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas Sr.. New 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


DoMESTIC Export | 


| LOOM PICKERS and 
HARN 


Gye 


~ 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were seasonally 
quiet during the week. With large quantities of goods 
under order, buyers were not expected to resume active 
covering until after the first of the year. The markets 
were further affected by the pending decision on the 
processing tax. Prices held very steady. Mills, with 
good orders on hand, continued in a strong position. 
Stocks are not large. 

Finished cotton goods were not especially active this 
week, but most producers were in a firm position and 
prices held strong. 

Colored cottons were steady but quiet. Placing of 
another million yards of flannel business through the 
WPA assured flannel producers a firm position prior to 
opening of 1936 bales. 

Advances of 3 to 5 cents a pound in viscose process 
rayon yarns were announced by one producer and follow- 
ed later by other producers. 

Advances in prices for finishing rayon and silk cloths 
were put through during the week and this brought some 
buying of goods for early delivery as converters sought 
to get them in before the advances become effective. 

Narrow print cloth trading was negligible, with prices 
generally holding steady. Buyers appeared to be show- 
ing little interest in the narrow goods, despite the tact 
that unfilled orders in this division are relatively lower 
than in some other sections of the market. 

Carded broadcloths remained very strong. Spots and 
December shipments of 100x60s generally were held at 
9'4c, which had been paid for some goods. January was 
offered at 9'@c and February-March at 9c. The 80x60s 
were firm at 7c with little business going through. 

Rayon fine goods in staple constructions continued 
about steady, although it was reported additional offer- 
ings of the 40-inch 9-yard 76x72s were available at 6',c. 
The general price was 674c and some were holding for 7c. 
Other lawns were unchanged and firm, although quiet. 

In the rayon cloth markets buyers and sellers still were 
confused over the yarn price situation. 
had not been advanced, and this was the most active 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s... 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s...0 


Gray goods. 30-in., 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s... 


Brown sheetinfs, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard = 
Denims __. 15 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 
Dress ginghams _ 17% 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC 
Selling Agents 


i 40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa—-There was little business in the 
yarn market last week. Various buyers were in the mar- 
ket for small quantities, but few large contracts were 
placed.. Prices continued on a steady basis. 

Certain large distributors say that December shipments 
will be about double those of the same month last year. 
This has been an outstanding development, sellers being 
surprised at the large amount of yarn going into con- 
sumption the last month of the year. Handlers of knit- 
ting counts say they are shipping out large amounts of 
heavy and medium weight counts from mills that are re- 
ceiving rush calls for such garments from retailers. 

Various spinners have had requests from customers to 
defer remaining December deliveries into early January. 
The extent of this is too limited to have any bearing on 
operations. In other cases it is requested of spinners that 
they hold up invoices until after the first of January. 
These are regarded as usual customs that arise during the 
closing weeks before the preparations of financial state- 
ments by respective buying firms. 

Combed yarn prices have held nominally unchanged. 
The trade is waiting for the placing of Government busi- 
ness that will take up 750,000 pounds of combed yarn for 
knit wear production. A number of mills have accumu- 
lated yarn in anticipation and somewhat in excess of 
these needs for their regular trade. 

Covering during the week involved moderate sized 
amounts of from 5,000 to 25,000 pounds and occasionally 
larger quantities. Deliveries called for have run from 
January into well through the first half of next vear. In 
practically every instance buyers found no difficulty in 
vetting delivery acommodation according to their preter- 
ences. The.point is made that buyers are getting yarn 
offered by spinners who, up to ten days ago, were reported 
sold ahead, although either the first quarter or as far as 
through the first half of the coming year. 

Several large handlers of carded yarns here estimate 
that their mills have about five weeks business in hand, 
while certain large combed operators that their unfilled 
orders will give them a run of twelve to fourteen weeks 
ahead. In addition to this sellers assert that stocks of 
yarns are exceptionally small, several combed producers 
saying that with one or two exceptions stocks are smaller 
than they can recall for many years. 


Southern Single Skeins 24s 36% -37 
$s 30% - 26s 3744-38 
10s 30s 39% -40 
12s 31%- 40s 46 
l4s 40s ex 47 
26s $6%- Duck Yarns 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
30s 8s si - 
368 10s $1 -31% 
40s 45 - = -32% 
Southern Single “eres 3414-35 
126 31% Carpet Yarns 
l4s pe Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
lés 32%- and 4-ply 25% -30 
208 ee Colored stripe, 8, 3 
26s 36%- and 4-ply 29 -29% 
308 28 C«w White carpets, 8s, 3 
40s 45 and 4-ply 
Part Waste Insulatin arns 
Southern es. Chain 8s. 1-ply 1 -27% 


31 58, 2, 3 and 4-ply 28 
2 


3 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply as 
++. 12s. 2~ply fait? 
16s, 2-ply 
3614-37 ones 
Southern Frame Cones 
South | 16s 32 %4- 
ern Two-Ply Skeins 
31%-82 26s 
33-23% 
33-33% -~- ----$8 -38% 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
| Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


‘ 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO, 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell | 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 

Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 


Autrber of Silk and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


“Silk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave," by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practica] 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(139 pages), and “for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods.” 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 


Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
Greenville, S. C. ; 


We Manufacture i 


e Leather Belting 
e Loop Pickers 
e Mill Strapping 


BELTING 
REPAIRED 


| USED BELTING 
At Attractive Prices 


Southern Garment 
Group Meeting 


Atlanta, Ga. — The semi-annual 
meeting of the Southern Garment 
Manufacturers Association took place 
here at the Biltmore Hotel. The 
meeting got under way at 10 a. m. 
Various committees were appointed 
after J. Harry Bonck, president, had 
read the association report and. ad- 
dressed the convention. The secre- 
tary’s report was read by W. Gordon 
McKelvey. 


During the morning the Hon. Jude 
P. Wilhoit, chairman of the Georgia 
Public Service Commission, discussed 
freight rates in the Southeast. A. P. 
Frierson, a close student of prison 
competition, told of prison labor 
problems and the enforcement of 
prison labor laws. Mr. Frierson is 
chairman of the Tennessee Commit- 
tee on Prison Competition. The 
practical handling of unemployment 
insurance and old age pension levies 
under the Social Security Act was 
taken up by Hiliary Gardner, C.P.A. 


After luncheon the convention was 
addressed by. W. J. Vereen, president 
of the Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moul- 
trie, Ga., and the Hon. John S. Wood, 
ex-Congressman from Georgia. Fol- 
lowing their speeches the members of 
the association participated in a Wag- 
ner Labor Law clinic with the object 
of demonstrating and applying the 
principles of the legislation. 


| Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


| 1408 Johnston Bidg., Chartotte, N. Cc. J 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
| Former Member Examining Corps 


U. Patent Office 
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National Ring Traveler Co. 21 
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Philadelphia Belting Co. — 
Preston, Gustavo Co. — 
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Reeves Pulley Co. — 
Rhoads, J. & Sons 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. i8 

Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 7 

Roy, B. S. & Son 16 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schieren, Chas. A. Co. 
Schnell, Arthur H. 

Sevilla Biltmore, The 
Sevdel Chemical Co. 
Seydel- Woolley 
Sherwin-Williams Co. . 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Sipp- Eastwood C 

Socony Vacuum Ol Co. 
Soluol. Corp. 
Sonoco Products 
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Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Co. 
Sperry, D. R. Co. 
Staley Sales Corp. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 

Sterling Ringe Traveler Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Stone, Inc... Chas. 
Stonhard Co. . 


— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The 
Textile Banking Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Shop, The 

U. &. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
U. S. Ringe Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
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Vanderbilt Hotel 


Veeder-Root, Inc. 28 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. — 
Viscose Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 16 


WAK, Inc. 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co 
Williams, l. B. & Sons 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. 


HOSIERY MILLS EXPAND 


Valdese, N. C.—A survey here re- 
veals much building is under way or 
planned in the hosiery manufacturing 
area. The Pilot Full-Fashioned Hos- 
iery Mills and the Waldensian Full- 
Fashioned Mills are making additions 
to their plants here, which will house 
31 additional full-fashioned hosiery 
machines. Twenty-three of these ma- 


chines will be installed in the Pilot 
Mills and the other eight will be in- 
stalled in the new addition to the 
Waldensian Mill in Pine Bur Park. 
The Pilot Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills addition is expected to be con- 
structed at an early date. The exca- 
vation for the building is being done 
now on the northeast corner of the 
Pilot block. This building will con- 
tain 15,000 square feet of floor space. 
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Classitied Department 


WANTED— -Graduate of textile school 
with two years’ experience in mill to 
take charge of experimental department 
in cotton yarn mill. Give full particu- 
lars in writing. Address “B. 2 
care Textile Bulletin. 


| WANTED | 
| ®* High Speed Warpers with con- 


tinuous creeling 
2 No. 101 or 102 Foster Winders | 


with 6” stroke, making package 

for above warpers. 
Address 

care Textile Bulletin. | 


G. A. WHITE CO., Sou. Rep. 
Jackson Moistening Co 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE | 


12,000 spindle Yarn Mill equipped ) 
to make high grade knitting yarns; | 
complete with village. Located in 

a growing North Alabama town. 
For full details write Care Box 73, 
Columbia, Tenn. 


Technical Articles Wanted 


Would like to get in touch with 
practical men who can write arti- | 
cles covering various phases of cot- 

ton manufacture Writing ability | 
secondary to ability to present 
helpful and practical articles. Ad- | 


dress R. care Textile Bulle- 


Men Wanted | 


Supt. Yarn Mill—Age about 365; 
textile graduate preferred; must 
) be experienced, good manager of 
help. 
| Overseer Spinning—For 15,000 spin- 
dies; experienced man not over 40 
years. 
Give complete record with refernces 
| in first letter. 


Address G. P.., 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


| ye You Seeking Employment? | 


It is probable that within the next 
few weeks, openings will develop 
for experienced, reliable operating 
executives in all departments. We 
suggest therefore that you file your ' 
application with us now, giving a 
COMPLETE record of your qualifi- ' 
cations and the exact type of work 
on which you are most experienced. 


Address “J. M. S.,"" care Textile 
Bulletin. 
FOR SALE 


] Curtis & Marble Brush unit com- 
bined with calender, 1919. for 
use on heavy goods up to 96”. 


4 Model 23 Foster Winders, Jumbo 
type, individual motor drive, 60 
spindles, 9/16 x 9% Stroke 9”. 

8-40” and 164-42” Dobby Looms, § 


) Draper Model K, 20 Harness %” 

gauge. No. 32 Midget and No. 16 

) intermittent Feelers. 14” pulleys. 

Bobbin length 7%”. 

) 6 No. 90 Quillers, Universal Wind- 
ing Company, equipped for large 

package work. Builder attach- 


ment. 

The above all in good condition. 

Write ‘“‘Machinery,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


N. C. Awards Contracts For 
Supplies 


Raleigh, N. U.—A. S. Brower, di- 
rector of the North Carolina Division 
of Purchase and Contract, makes 
known the letting of a number of 
contracts for supplies needed by State 
institutions. 

The successful bidders included: 
Knitted cotton padding, F. H. Ross 
Co., Charlotte; rubber sheeting, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours Co., Fairfield, 
Conn.; rubber sheets, U. S. Rubber 
Products Co., Baltimore; Hickory 
shirting, 25,000 yards, Carolina Tex- 
tile Products, Durham, N. C.; paper 
towels, Brame Specialty Co., Dur- 
ham; unbleached sheeting, Efird’s 
Department Store, Raleigh. 


New Resiary Colors 
Issued for Spring 


The new hosiery colors for spring, 
twelve in all, just released by the 
Textile Color Card Association to its 
members, have so far met with out- 
spoken approval by a number of 
manufacturers who had already seen 


them in the advance showing. Burnt 
shades and Club colors are given spe- 
cial importance in the new color card. 
The Burnt shades made up of Burnt 
Nude, Burnt Ochre and Burnt Cop- 
per, reflect, in the opinion of Mar- 
garget Hayden Rorke, managing di- 
rector of the association, the smart 
influence of the chaudron or copper 
range in costumes and accessories. 
They are designed to represent a new 
style movement in hosiery colors for 
Southern resort, cruise and summer 
wear. 


The Club colors are designed for 
either town or country wear, and in- 
clude Biltmore Blue, Del Monte 
Wine and Pinehurst Green. 


This season the association has in- 
augurated an entirely new format for 
presenting the hosiery colors to its 
members. This first release is in a 
confidential advance issue, arranged 
in book form, with a large swatch of 
each color on a separate page. Co- 
ordination notes printed below each 
shade indicate the new costume and 
shoe colors with which it keys. The 
regular edition of the hosiery card 
will follow later, Mrs. Rorke an- 
nounced. 


23 

The Burnt shades are as follows: 
Burnt Nude, “a light sunburst 
beige’; Burnt Ochre, “a glowing 
suntan’; Burnt Copper, “a burnished 
copper.” The Club colors include: 


Biltmore Blue, “a new navy”; Del 
Monte Wine, “a new mellowed vin- 
tage tone,” and Pinehurst Green, “a 


new green of bronzy tone.” 


The other colors completing the 
list are: Misty, “a beige of blush un- 
dertone”’; Toasty, “a rich suntoned 
beige’; Snappy, “a spicy hue of cop- 
pery cast”; Moonduck, “a medium 
taue gray”; Marimba, “a dark neu- 
tral beige,” and Pago, “a light tropi- 
cal brown.” 


Ware Shoals Workers 
Have Long Service Records 


— 


Ware Shoals, S. C.—There are few 
large companies that can boast of as 
many old employees as does the 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany of this place. Sixty-nine em- 
ployees have service records that 
range from 20 to 30 years each. Of 
this number 10 have been in the com- 
pany’s service 10 years, 11 have serv- 
ed 29 years, and 10 are now rounding 
out their 28th year. 


Two hundred and fifty-seven em- 
ployees have service records ranging 
from 11 to 20 years and 96 more 
have just completed their tenth year. 
The company is justly proud of these 
long service employees. 

The company employs about 2,600 
workers at present with a full capac- 
ity of about 2,900 when all depart- 
ments are operating. 


Egyptian Cotton 


The Egyptian Government esti- 
mate places the 1935-36 cotton crop 
at about 1,096,000 Egyptian bales 
(about 750 pounds each) compared 
with 1,002,000 for the 1934-35 crop. 
The crop of Sakellaridis is estimated 
at a smaller figure than last year, but 
the crops of the other long staple va- 


rieties and Uppers are placed at a 
larger figure. The production of 
Scarto or linters is estimated at about 
23,000 bales or the same as last year. 

Cotton exports for September and 
October totalled 235,000 Egyptian 
bales, compared with 179,000 bales 
last year. Exports to Great Britain 
amounted to 76,000 bales against 
50,000 last year; to the European 
Continent 126,000 against 82,000 
bales; Far East 27,000 against 42,- 
000. 
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Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We 


realize that operating executives 


are frequently tn urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis Sou 
Offices: Atianta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer 
more, Md., Lexington Bidge., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidge., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg.. William Parker, Mer.: Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Blectric Power Bide... D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnatl, O., First National Bank Bide... W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bide... E. W. Burbank, Mer.;: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bid 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va Blectric Bidg., C. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide., L. 
Orth, Mer.;: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Mar! 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fila., 415 Hampton S8St., H. C. Flana an, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bide... H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID 4&4 CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. L 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.;: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROSG., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C.: 


Sou. Branches, 209 John- 


Sales 
Balti- 
Birmingham, 


Southern 


Frank 


Sou. Offices. 44-A 
215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 


lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
ATLANTA HARNESS 4&4 REED MFG. CO., Atianta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atianta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 


and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atianta Office: 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 348, Greenville, 8S. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. 


BARBER-COLMAN Rockford, Il. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr. H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. 
Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 

leton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bide., Char- 
otte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hilisboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Iinc., Charlotte, 


Carolinas and Va., W. 
, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
od 


Sou. Office, 31 W. 


Reps., Ralph 
William J. Moore, 
Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller. Cc. P. Semmlow. ‘Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St.. Chicago, Ill. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices. 519 EB. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 

CLINTON CO,.,, Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St., 8.W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep. ; 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., C harlotte. N. C. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Blide.. 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. & C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blde.. Spar- 
tanburge, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou Megr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 26 


New York 
Winston- 


N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Kel- 


CROMPTON & LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. 


DARY RING co.. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. Ga 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensborc, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford, Va. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
t.. 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.;: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mgr... E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C.;: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., How- 
ard, 135 8S. Spring St.. Concord, : . F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt.. Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E .t., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL 8B., 2138 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P O. Box 15651, Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ 


Sou. Rep., 
Bidg., Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S Bivd.., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta. Ga 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.;: Charlotte, N. C.. EB P. 
Coles, Maer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn.., WwW. O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.;: Louisville, Ky., BE. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mger.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.;: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., l. A. Uhr, Magr.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mger.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., 
Sou teps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St. W.. Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Blde.. N. 


GILMER L. H., Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conard. Greenwood. C Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama-—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham: 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon. 
Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian North Caro- 
lina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co.. Knoxville: J. EB. Dil- 


New York 
Charlotte, G.. 


N. Y. Sou. 
E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 


Tacony, 


worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond; Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH Co., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St... S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. om. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 BE. 7th St., C harlotte, N. C.; B. 


Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd 
N. 


713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 


Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway. Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St.. Richmond, Va.:; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta. Ga. 

GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8S. lith St.. St. Louis, Mo.; 
0. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
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Allen. 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. lL. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery. Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fia.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co.. Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co... Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; EB. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. 8S 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. IL. Sou. 
Offices. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blide., 
Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N 
. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel. Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer... W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide... Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; . L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Pide.. Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Blde., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atianta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.: B. B. Dodd. 333 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer 8St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Blde., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO. E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.;: Waters-Gariland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aegt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. [ler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAW 4&4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8S.W., 1 . Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 918 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8S. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, tnc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps.. The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. . Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co., Harlan. Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Haw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knorville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Puford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1031 N. 20th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
sngham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville. S. C. 


Yous ONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
rk City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
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lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackensie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom., 
W. L. Barker, C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James Il. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bide... Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bide... Chattanoo.a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldg., Greensboro. 
N. C.: E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Fayetteville, N. C 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. Macintyre, 301 EB. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange 8St., 
Providence, R. 1. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. BE. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
8S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga 

N. ¥. & WN. J. LUBRICANT 282 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Chariotte, N. C.. Lewts W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
5S. C., New Orleans, La., Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou 
Plant, 213 W. Long St... Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO.., Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville. 8 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia. Pa 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.; Reps.. J. W 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville, S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point S’., 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM & HAAS. Inc., Philadelohia. Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1108 Independence Bldg... Charlotte, N. C 

. S&S ROY & SONS, Worcester. Mass Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 

Bivd., Greenville. S. C., John R. Roy, representative 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sov. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep... Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE. Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Olmey, 158 
E. Main St.. Spartanbure. 8S. C.: W. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St.., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason &St.. 
Norfolk. Va.: G. N. Jones. 207 Glascock St... Rareieh, N. C.: John 
Limbach, 2383 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. 8S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta... Nashville. Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and 

oston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.. 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Til. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St... "Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ga., 113 Courtland 8St., S.EB.. A. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupttoulas St., P. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldge., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St... Chariotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St... Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co... 102 Boush S8St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts... Anderson, 8S. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte. N. C. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL. Charlotte. N. C. 

STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices. 721 Glenn 
Bide., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
romery Blide., Spartanbure, S. C.. Geo. A. Dean Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen, Greenville. S. C.: John A. Harris. Greensboro. N. C.: 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. Mitchell. Birmingham. Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga RE oo. 
Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. ©. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allecheny Ave.. Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 FE. McBee Ave.. Greenville 
Ss. C.. H. B. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman. Jr.. Vice-Pres. fn 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bldg.; Greensboro, N. C.. Cc. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mer 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fal) 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. 0. Box 78. Green- 
ville, 5S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanbure. S. C 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartan - 
burg, 8S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point. Ga.: A FE Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co.. 1649 
Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, Lancas- 
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ter. 8S. C.: R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 848, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, 
Oda Fellows Bide.. Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin Bovyette, Jr.., 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N 
c.: & Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St.. Augusta. Ga.: The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon, Ga., 
D. B. Kehoe. 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 
STONE. CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Blde., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and M 

TEXAS CO., “THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, 

TEXTILE BANKING CO... 65 Madison Ave.. New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenmeth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY ws he Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide... Charioctte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanbure, 8. C. E. J. 
Sec. and Treas 

TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit. Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atianta, Ga., 324 Marietta St.. R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala., 
Truscon Steel Co.. 1105 Martin Bidg.; *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.: Chattanooga. Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co.. 903 James Bldg.; Dallas, Tex.. 415 Construction Bide.. 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bldg.. 

F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 8rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co.. 606 Burwell 
Bldg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bide., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bldg.: *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utiey: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bidg.. A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U. S&S GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. I Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer. 1207 Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C.: 
lL. K. Palmer. 116 8. 13th St., Birmingham. Ala.: L. M. Mardy. 618 
S. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Rarreled 
Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk. Va.: Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc.. Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond. Va.: Morran’s. Inc.. 
W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Co.. 17 Camppell 
Ave... E. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 Meetine St.. 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 5th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.. Spartan- 
burg. S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: 
The Pason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N.. Nashville. Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St., Huntsville. Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co.. P. O. Box 116. Station G. New Orleans. La.: 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc.. 230 Sist St., Birmingham. Ala. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 1598 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
C.: Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens. Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT. Inc.. Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L.. with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia. N. C. 
Also stock room In charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 

VISCOSE COoO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.: F. W 
Warrington. fleld manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bide... Charlotte. N. C.. Porcher and R. I. Dalton 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bide... Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
oe. Charlotte Office; IL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ce 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 


aoe. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place. Charlotte. 


WILLIAMS & SONS. |. B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Brand. 
213 Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Rens... C. R 
a: 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. 
ood Supply Co.; 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


The Physicist in the Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 5) 
opment of specific tests in the various departments, and 
intelligent interpretation of them fall in this second class 
of laboratory duties. The same methods established in 
the principles of quality control apply also to the inves- 
tigation of claims. 
Propucts OF PuRE RESEARCH 

Last, but not least, the third and perhaps most inter- 
esting part of the textile physicist’s duties lies in pure 
research and development. It is here that new facts can 
be found and where new machines, instruments and tex- 
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tile products may be developed in accordance with the 
requirements of the industry and trade. The develop- 
ment of new products has to be chosen in such a manner 
as to anticipate future trends if possible. Where new 
characteristics of materials cannot necessarily be based 
upon older experiences, the scientific training and creative 
ability of the textile physicist becomes of particular value. 
By going back to the underlying facts and the general 
physical laws, it is sometimes possible to change the 
structure of textile materials with methods not used here- 
tofore in mill experience. Not only can characteristics of 
the material be changed in this manner, but, in addition, 
new manufacturing methods can be developed by intro- 
ducing into the textile field methods of procedure known 
heretofore only in other arts. As an example, stroboscopic 
observation of rotating spindles utilizes electronic high 
frequency gaseous discharges, linking the electronic field 
to the control of the R.P.M. of the spindles in spinning 
frames. Also, Professor Schwarz’s method for determin- 
ing the maturity of cotton fibres by examining their ap- 
pearance in polarized light is an excellent example of the 
value of physical methods in textile research. 


Not only is it in the development of production ma- 
chinery and manufacturing processes, but also in the 
design of new instruments fitted to the specific require- 
ments of the various products of manufacture, that the 
scientist can serve his.industry. Again referring to spe- 
cific cases, it was possible by constructing a machine for 
the precise measurement of the work factor expended 
while a yarn crepes to predict the crepage of yarns with 
reasonable certainty. Another apparatus which fits in 
this line of pure research is a chain-weight yarn tester 
recently described, with which it is possible to determine 
the dynamic characteristics of yarn and similar materials 
under reliable and reproducable conditions. Also, with 
the aid of this new instrument it is possible to make an 
investigation of some fundamental properties of filamen- 
tous materials. Also, another specific characteristic of 
yarns, namely, their stiffness, is now subjected to precise 
tests instead of relying on their “hand” and other sub- 
jective impressions. The same refers to the exact deter- 
mination of the coefficient of friction of individual yarns. 


In bringing about the introduction of clear and objec- 
tive methods of physical testing procedure, progress is 
made from subjective methods towards an actual, objec- 
tive knowledge of facts upon which improved methods of 
manufacture and improved products are based. ‘These 
are just some of the many possibilities that lie in the 
application of industrial physics to this as yet almost 
virginia territory of the textile industry. 
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Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
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Seydel-Woolley | 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


CAMASOLVE 


U. 8S. Pat. 1,956,515 


A dyeing assistant that materially 
reduces dyeing costs. 


Let us prove this with an actual demonstration. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


“IMPROVED 
SPINNING 
would put 
us on the 
profit side. 


@ Many mills that are today coasting along at no profit 
or a small loss could show at least a little profit by 
the simple step of replacing worn rings. High-polish 
DIAMOND FINISH rings would immediately raise the 
spinning room output 10% to 20%, because of increased 
speeds. Ask your super” how much faster he could run 


with perfect rings! 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss- 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING 


BENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT FR. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GraHam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


“Cotton Mill Processes and ) 
Calculations” 
By D. A. Tompxrps 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. NosBie 


A handy and complete reference book. 
size. Price, 75c. 
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Today’s Veeder-Root Pick Counter is the 
most advanced pick counter made .. .a fact 
which has been true of every Veeder-Root 
model since 1907 when Veeder-Root de- 
signed, built and installed the world’s first 
pick counter. Veeder-Root engineers have 
originated and perfected every important 
development and refinement in pick 


counter design and construction. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC. 


HARTFORD, CONN. . sostron 


Performance of 450, OOO 
PICK COUNTER INSTALLATIONS 


The Veeder-Root Pick Counter you install 
today is backed by the proved performance 
of nearly half a million Veeder-Root pick 
counters now at work recording production 
on looms throughout the world. And by a 
five year guarantee, Call our nearest office. 
A Veeder-Root textile specialist will be glad 
to demonstrate the features that mean true 


economy in recording production. 


monTReaL tonpon GREENVILLE, S. C. 


BUILDERS OF COUNTING DEVICES SINCE 18 
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